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Translated for this Journal. 
A Sketch of Madame Mara. 
By F. Rocauirz. 

GERTRUDE ELizABETH SCHMALING, after- 
wards Madame Mara, was born at Cassel, in the 
year 1749, 
and wretched. 


Iler early childhood was exceedingly 
confined Her mother had died 
soon after her birth. Brothers or sisters she had 
none. 
not pay a nurse, and had to spend the chief part 
of the day 
Then he would set the weakly child upon a little 
arm-chair, with a cramp in front to hold it up; 


The father, a poor town musician, could 


away from home in giving lessons. 


and so left it alone, with closed doors, to itself and 
its own irksomeness. The child grew rickety: 
but there was nothing to be done for it. 

In this way Gertrude got to be four years old. 
The father procured a little extra occupation in 
the repairing of musical instruments. One day, 
being called away to give a lesson, he had left 
lying there a violin, upon which he had been at 
work. The little girl, tortured with- ennui, tried 
to reach it. 
tones; she had found a pastime. 


She succeeded ; Gertrude brought out 
The father 








at it; but the 
enjoyment had proved too sweet, and the fiddle 
was taken up repeatedly. In a little while the 
father again surprised her; and then with aston- 


caught her she was punished ; 


é o} 
ishment he heard that she produced the tones of 


Now 
he gave hera little instruction, and it soon went so 
far that she 
der spread abroad. 


the seale, all purely intonated and correct. 
played little duets with him. The won- 
Many persons wished to con- 
vince themselves of its reality; so the father car- 
ried the child, who, owing to that sickness, could 
not walk, into the houses of the music-lovers and 
played the duets with her. There was no mis- 
taking the extraordinary talent: some benevolent 
persons took compassion on the child and offered 
their support; one, whose business called him to 
Frankfort on the Main, took father 
and daughter Here t 


be heard in little circles ; 


the Fair at 
with him. + let themselves 
they excited astonish- 
ment and found reward; and some kind families 
subscribed enough to support the father and pro- 
She 


cure better instruction for the daughter. 


made most rapid progress; her health, too, was 
improved, so that the father, after a residence of 
nearly two years, resolved to travel further. 
Gertrude had come to Frankfort in her sixth 
year; in her ninth she gave a public concert in 
Vienna. Here the English minister advised the 
to go with her to London; and upon the 


the latter, who had heard 


father 
ready compliance of 
somewhat of English guineas, he furnished him 

Gertrude her 
She 


with recommendations. was in 


tenth year, when they came to London. 
played in the houses to which she had been com- 
mended, exciting great attention, so that there 
was even talk of her at court and she was pre- 
sented to the queen. She played in the royal 
Chamber Concerts; her virtuosity, which, if not 
brilliant in itself, was striking for a child so young, 
attracted: but the violent exercise of her body,small 
even for her age, in managing her instrument, 
excited partly laughter, and partly pity or aver- 
sion. An artist surely she is bound to be, they 
said to the father; but not to remain a violin 
What then? 


That she had long done, and with a pleasing voice, 


player. “ Does she not sing?” 
but without any teaching, and even without any 
pieces for the voice ; she had sung her violin solos, 
But 
now good songs were given her ; she went through 


as far and as well as that was practicable. 


with them and delivered them not only with dis- 
tinguished voice, but also not without some under- 


standing and feeling of what she was singing. 








Several persons of rank assisted the father, under 
the condition that he would let her receive tho- 
The father took her 
to a celebrated Italian singing-master, PARADISI ; 


rough instruction in singing. 


who benefitted her decidedly by systematic devel- 
After 
a while certain bad habits manifested themselves 
father to take 
the little girl away from him; and so she was again 
left to herself and her own industry. Finally the 
to hear her. But where 


opment of her tones, solfegzio practice, Ke. 


in the teacher, which induced the 


queen desired once more 
the child had produced excitement, where its 
and its droll ways had made people 
laugh, the performances of one just entering into 


helplessnes: 


maidenhood simply pleased, but were received 
quite calmly ; and so her appearance at court, as 
in other distinguished circles, had no great influ- 
ence upon her future. 

So much, not more, and scarcely that, could 
Gertrude recall afterwards of this chapter of her 
life, down to her sixteenth year. And very nat- 
urallv! ‘Travelling, fiddling, and after that, sing- 
ing,—was about all of life that really interested 
her: how could she have cared enough about 
anything else, to have it remain in her memory ? 
And now that she excited no more curiosity in 
London, now that the guineas ceased to flow in, 
the father returned with her to Germany, and at 
once to her native city. He hoped to see her 
presented at court. But the landgrave would 
only hear Italians. The public met her with 
attention and with sympathy: but that could not 
ensure her a subsistence, especially as the seven 
years’ war, just then concluded, had exhausted 
the resources of the place. 

The father now turned to Hitier, at Leipsie, 
who had established a series of winter concerts, 
Gertrude’s 
father begged him, if she went there, to help to 
make her known and to procure her the opportu- 
nity of being heard in public. 


over which he presided as director. 


Hiller, always 
reasonable and obliging, allowed both father and 
daughter to come, and at the Easter fair in 1766 
they met. Hiller heard, examined, heard again: 
the remarkable talent was gladly recognized by 
him, nor was he slow to perceive the unpropitious 
situation of the daughter dependent on a father, 
honorable indeed, but narrow-minded and morose. 
He took counsel for both. First he introduced 
the singer before the friends of his house and of 
music, and then before the public at large: she 
met with unanimous applause. He now offered 
her the place of singer at the concerts, with res- 
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pectable advantages ; took her, when she joyfully 
embraced the proposition, into his house, and 
made a suitable arrangement with the father, 
whereby Gertrude secured to him a portion of her 
income through his lifetime. 

To this provision for the outward, father Hiller 
added a much more careful provision for her in- 
In the first place he taught her to 
“You are a singer,” he 


ward wants. 
understand herself. 
began, “ of excellent voice and of much capabil- 
ity; moreover there is manifested in your deliv- 
ery, though you may scarcely know it or intend 
it, something of soul and character. Cling to that: 


by so doing you are always sure of some sort of 


But what 


See here: it is in you, you have the 


success, so long as you are young. 


then ? 


power, to become a great singer, a true artist, if 


you have the will and the persistency, and will 
enter the right path. Once become that, and the 
whole world will be open to you, and furthermore 
the coffers of the wealthy and the high-born ; and 
To 


be sure, the place where the great singer chiefly 


that not merely for the few years of youth. 


shines, the theatre, is—perhaps not wholly closed 
against you; but you will hardly ever find there 
your peculiar place. You are not pretty; and 
knowledge of all 
effect upon the 


you have neither command nor 
the other means of producing 
stage; even your figure and bearing are not in 
the least properly developed. Now certainly we 
will gladly help in all that as far as may be ; but 
in a maiden, who is already almost seventeen, it 
is too late to expect anything remarkable in that 
line. You must become a concert and chamber 
singer, and, so far as depends upon yourself, you 
must remain such; that is to say, a singer upon 
whom are made, and justly made, the greatest 
claims, and who must execute whatever she 
undertakes to deliver—seeing that her audience 
have no other source of diversion, but observe the 
least minutia—in the most perfect manner. Now 
an astonishing deal is required for that and it is a 
long way: but you can achieve it, and I will lead 
you into the way. You can do it, for you show 
firmness and persistency; your father says you 
are a stubborn creature. Be so; but turn the 
peculiarity to good account.”—Gertrude compre- 
hended, resolved, promised and kept the promise. 

Hiller’s instruction, which she enjoyed from 
this time forward, was not only the most simple 
and most natural, but also the most suited to its 
purpose. So far as actual singing was concerned, 
it was as follows: Every day without exception, 
early in the morning, she had to sing scales, from 
the full chest, through the whole compass of her 
tones, with perfectly pure intonation and with all 
the modifications from /ortissimo to pianissimo, and 
the reverse. By this means not only her organs, 
but her tones themselves were enlarged and 
strengthened, so that each one, from the lowest to 
the highest, became fully equal to every other, 
and each so pure, that a wavering, or unequal, or 
impurely intonated tone seemed an impossibility 
with her. Then he taught her to enunciate dis- 
tinctly and euphoniously ; first mere vowels and 


then words. In the doctrine of harmony he car- 
ried her so far, that she felt every irregularity at 


onee, so that afterwards she could yield herself to 


the suggestions of the moment without fear of 


mistakes. By the aid of a young musician he had 
her carried so far in piano-playing that she could 
If Hiller studied with her 


any larger vocal pieces, with a view to public 


accompany herself. 
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performance, he first explained to her the sense 
of the text and the music; next he insisted that 
she should render it all note for note, strictly as 
it was written; but after that, in all that con- 
cerned expression or embelishment he left her to 
herself, and only gave advice when he was asked. 
Yet after the piece had been performed in pub- 
lic, he did not neglect, at the little oft-times frugal 
supper, to point out and explain both what had 
succeeded excellently well, and what had not 
gone wholly to his mind. 

All this, with Gertrude’s spirit, talent and truly 
astonishing industry, produced the finest results. 
As to her industry, she sang, unurged, for five 
or six hours every day; and frequently in these 
exercises it was only a single phrase or passage, 
which was not left until it would go perfectly. 
But as for all the other branches which Hiller 
and his friends endeavored to teach Gertrude,— 
whether scientific or practical, whether for gen- 
eral culture or for the world,—including some 
indispensable knowledge of some of the modern 
languages,—there was little progress. “ Do not 
plague me,” she would say ; “ I want to become a 
singer, and nothing more. What else do I need ? 
And should I have use for it, it will easily be 
found.” 

Thus Gertrude’s residence in Leipsic, in the 
house of Hiller, (from 1766 to 1771), was deci- 
sive of her destiny. She had opportunity enough 
to hear and study many of the most excellent and 
most various works of art, especially in church 
and concert music, under her master’s conductor- 
ship, and even to shine in such herself. This 
raised, enriched, and formed her mind, expanded 
and ennobled her taste. Nor did she lack oppor- 
tunities to become acquainted with foreign vir- 
tuosos, and, of those of her own country, especially 
with an amiable and extremely graceful rival, 
Corona Scurérer ;—nor of gratifying an odd 
enough caprice of her own, of entering into com- 
petition with excellent instrumental players: this 
stimulated to new efforts and increased her skill. 
It was especially the works of Hasse, Graun, Ben- 
da, Jomelli and Pergolese, with which she here 
made herself acquainted, and in which she ap- 
peared ; but Durante, too, and Sacchini, Porpora, 
Caldara and others were no strangers to her. 
For Pergolese, on account of his tendency to sen- 
timentality, for which the capacity was not yet 
developed in her, or perhaps did not exist in her, 
she had no partiality ; like Hiller himself, she was 
most fond of Hasse. And this perhaps because 
Hasse,—not to mention his well-known excellen- 
cies as an artist,—sketched his arias, duets, &c., 
with a noble breadth, yet very simply, and with a 
still simpler accompaniment, so that to a clever 
singer thete was a broad, free field left open to 
her own mode of treatment. This was favorable 
to Gertrude, since the spirit of original invention 
had begun to develop itself most strikingly in her, 
under her master’s guidance. Thus she has been 
heard to sing some of Hasse’s principal airs, over 
and over, six or eight times publicly, and hence,— 
since these airs, after the custom of the time, con- 
sisted of two main divisions, of which the first was 
always repeated,—she sang these first divisions 
twelve or sixteen times: and yet never did she 
deviate in her embellishments from the expres- 
sion and style of the piece ;—and no wonder, with 
Hiller for a master! for such a liberty would have 
made the old man almost jump out of his skin. 

In this way Gertrude, and in this way all great 
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singers, formed their lofty school ; and so they left 
the school to share the respect and attention of 
the world. If we dwell awhile in this contempla- 
tion of the past and compare the present with it, 
we can hardly help remarking, that singing then 
was really an Art, but now (with searcely a few 
exceptions) a means of astonishing; then the 
public sought an inward satisfaction in it, now it 
seeks only to be stimulated and amused. 

In the manner just now indicated Gertrude ren- 
dered lofty and animated pieces ; those of a gentler 
and more inward feeling at that time she sang less 
willingly and less weH#- These were the domain ot 
the deep-souled, graceful Corona. To do that, 
she required, besides the qualities already men- 
tioned, also the most transcendant organ and the 
greatest flexibility of voice. The first she had; 
the second she made her own. Organs like hers 
are among the rarest gifts of fate, and in our days 
we have only known the like thereof, although in 
a far smaller compass of tones, in Madame Catra- 
LANI. Without being sharp or screaming in the 
least degree, Gertrude’s voice was so powerful 
and full-toned, that one could distinguish it in the 
midst of the strongest chorus, with drums and 
trumpets accompanying. From this degree of 
strength she could diminish through all gradations 
to a tone so soft and yet so clear, that in passages 
for instance with an obligato instrument, the player 
scarcely knew whence to procure a tone that 
should be distinguishable, and yet not drown hers. 
And this control she exercised over the wide 
region of tones, (to use the technical language 
of musicians) from G unmarked to the thrice- 
marked E. 

To acquire that flexibility and fluency, she set 
to work now with her characteristic “ stubborn- 
ness.” Whatever difficulties she could conceive of, 
she practiced all alone incessantly, till breast and 
throat could give the sounds out with the greatest 
certainty and ease, as if it were mere recreation ; 
and what she could not herself conceive of, she 
would remark in the concert and other solos of 
the best instrumentists, whom Leipsic then pos- 
sessed; especially the flutist, Tromlitz, and the 
violinists, GOpfert and Berger. Thus have these 
three worthy men, by their prompt, neat and ele- 
gant play, without their knowing or intending it, 
had a great influence in the developing of the 
singer into the virtuoso; for whatever cantabile 
passage came out finely on their instruments, 
Gertrude would imitate it in her singing, till she 
succeeded to the finest point. 

[To be continued.] 


Dragonetti. 


Domenico Dragonetti, the celebrated p :rformer 
on the double bass, was born in Venice, in 1771. 
His father, Pietro Dragonetti, was also a per- 
former on that instrument, but by ear only; he 
excelled in accompanying a band at balls, and 
was likewise a professor of a sort of guitar with 
steel strings—an instrument which was at that 
time commonly in use for the purpose of teaching 
the chords in music. At nine years of age, Do- 
menico, feeling an irresistible impulse towards 
music, applied himself’ to study, unknown to his 
parents, on the guitar of his father, and in a 
short time made incredible progress; so much so, 
indeed, that a certain Doretti, an excellent violin- 
ist and composer of ball music, having requested 
Peter to accompany him on the guitar in some of 
his compositions, and the son, Domenico, perceiv- 
ing that his father did not perfectly well suc- 
ceed, asked for the guitar, to accompany himself 
the composer. 
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of his son, refused to satisfy him; Doretti, how- 
ever, observing the boy’s assurance, persuaded 
the father to cede the instrument to him. How 
great was the surprise which Domenico occasioned 
to both parties, when, taking the guitar in hand, 
he began to accompany the notes of Doretti with 
chords so exact and so masterly as to resemble 
much more those of an expert professor than a 
mere lad! Domenico having at that time an 
acquaintance named Giacomo Sciarmadori, a 
shoemaker by trade, but who was a passable vio- 
linist, and knew a little of music, begged this man 
to be his instructor in the rudiments of violin 
playing. He very willingly undertook the oflice, 
and with this frail assistance alone, aided by his 
natural genius and perseverance, Domenico soon 
picked up, unknown to his father, a knowledge of 
the use and management of his double bass. Soon 
after this, another musical performance took 
place between his father and Doretti, when 
Peter played the double bass. The son then 
again proposed (as he had done before with the 
guitar) himself to accompany Doretti with the 
double bass; when, on his request being granted, 
his extraordinary advancement on the instrument 
was so highly appreciated by Doretti, that he 
earnestly begged the father to allow his son to 
play in public with him at some of the most bril- 
liant musical parties of Venice. 

He was at this time about twelve years of age, 
and, on the father’s consenting to his public per- 
formance, his fame soon spread through that city 
as a most extraordinary instance of precosity of 
musical talent. He was now placed under the 
tuition of Bereni, the best master for the double 
bass in Venice, and received from him eleven 
lessons, that number being found suflicient, as 
Berini could teach him nothing further. Young 
Dragonetti, now abandoning himself entirely to 
his genius, determined to carry the culture of his 
instrument to the highest possible point of per- 
fection, and with this object in view, associated 
himself with his friend Mestrino, who, being like- 
wise endowed with extraordinary talents for the 
violin, was engrossed by a similar desire of fame. 
The two students commenced, therefore, at the 
house of Dragonetti, the most scientific and accu- 
rate exercises on the violin and double _ bass, 
employing many hours of the day in various prac- 
tical experiments on music not adapted to their 
instruments. To these exercises of execution 
they added the composition of capricci and other 
short pieces, which pursuits lasted for several 
years, whilst the two friends were engaged, almost 
every evening, at the most brilliant musical cir- 
cles in Venice, and on their return from these 
assemblies, would frequently amuse crowds in the 
streets by serenading with the violin and guitar. 

When Dragonetti was only thirteen years of 
age, he held, with great applause, the situation of 
first double bass at the Opera Bufla, at Venice ; 
and when in his fourteenth year, he obtained the 
same rank in the orchestra of the Grand Opera 
Seria, at the theatre of St. Benetto, where he re- 
mained always employed during his stay in Italy. 
When about eighteen, being at Treviso, he was 
invited by the distinguished family of the Signori 
Tommasini to join in their quartets. At this man- 
sion he met a nobleman named Morosini, procur- 
ator of St. Marco, who, astonished at the perfor- 
mance of Dragonetti, complimented him by observ- 
ing, that he was only sure of his not being a per- 
former at the chapel of St. Marco, because they 
had no double bass there equal to him. On his 
return to Venice, the office of principal double 
bass at the above chapel was offered to him and 
accepted. ‘This was thought a peculiar honor, 
since the post was certainly already well filled by 
Berini, and it had been a previous rule in the cha- 
pel that the first places should be given by seni- 
ority. Dragonetti, however, did not willingly 
accept of this oflice, being hurt at the idea of su- 
perseding his old master Berini, whom he much 
loved and respected; so much so, that he was 
just on the point of refusing the proffered honor 
when Berini appeared in his chamber, and, 
embracing him, entreated that he would accept 
the situation, as he (Berini) had been compliment- 
ed with increased salary, and was perfectly con- 
sented to resign in favor of so eminent a successor. 
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About a year after this time. Dragonetti was 
offered a very lucrative appointment in the service | 
of the Emperor of Russia, on which occasion he | 
applied to the procurators of St. Marco for per- 
mission to resign ; so far, however, were they from 
acceding to his request, that they augmented his 
salary, and relieved him from the embarrassment 
of refusal, by taking that duty on themselves. 
He was now invited to perform at the magnificent 
musical meetings which were given in Venice on 
the occasion of the grand festival for the new doge. | 
He was likewise employed, with the pay of a con- | 
certo performer, to take the solo and other violon- | 
cello parts in quartets with his double bass. At 
one of these meetings, which was most numerously 
attended, he was unexpectedly called upon for a 
concerto a solo on his instrument, from which he 
tried to excuse himself, haying with him no music 
of that description. This apology was, however, 
not accepted, and he was at length obliged to play 
avery difficult concerto, written for the bassoon. 
After this time, he set himself to work to compose 
concertos, sonatas, and golos for the double bass, 
in which he introduced passages to prove the sup- 
eriority of his power over the instrument, and 
many of which were attended with difficulties 
which he alone was Competent to overcome. Nor 
was the execution of these compositions long 
delayed ; for shortly after this time, the republic 
of Venice received fourteen sovereign princes 
within their city, when they elected Dragonetti 
one of the directors of their great musical festivals 
on that oceasion, at which meeting he formed the 
delight of his distinguished audience by the per- 
formance of his own music for the double bass. 
He was sometimes called on to perform seven or 
eight pieces on the same evening, and almost 
always those of his own composition. One of his 
concertos so delighted the Queen of Naples, that 
he was commanded to repeat it in all the evening 
performances, which were fourteen in number. 
He afterwards presented a copy of the concerto 
to the queen, which was most graciously received. 
Dragonetti next went to Vicenza, where he 
played at the grand opera. It was at this town 
that he was so fortunate as to get possession of the 
celebrated double bass, manufactured by Gasparo 
di Salo, master of the famous Amati. This instru- 
ment had formerly belonged to the convent of St. 
Pietro. Delighted with so precious an acquisition, 
Dragonetti hastened to get the instrument repair- 
ed with the utmost skill, on the completion of 
which he made a trial of it in the hall of his resi- 
dence at Vicenza. Ilow great was his surprise, 
when, after a few sounds, he observed the servants 
running from a distant kitchen in alarm, many of 
the brass vessels on the shelves having vibrated so 
powerfully to the tones of the double bass as to 
ring and shake as if they were all ready to fall. 
On quitting Vicenza, Dragonetti proceeded to 
Padua to pay his accustomed friendly visit to the 
inmates of the celebrated Convent of St. Giustina. 
He took his newly-acquired instrument with him, 
and, in describing its excellences to Signor Tur- 
vini Bertoni, the celebrated chapel-master and 
organist of the convent, ventured to express an 
opinion that the lower strings of it might be made 
to produce a more powerful effect than could be 
derived from the bass of the magnificent organ of 
the convent. Turvini treated this proposition 
with ridicule, which so piqued Dragonetti, that he 
resolved to have his little revenge, and according- 
ly furnished himself in private with some immense- 
ly thick bass strings, which at night he attached to 
his instrument. ‘The weather was perfectly calm, 
and, when sleep reigned through the whole con- 
vent, he quietly carried his double bass into one 
of the spacious corridors, and there produced, | 
from the thick strings, sounds so strange and char- | 











, 
acteristic, as precisely to counterfeit the rising of 

a horrid tempest. The imitation was so complete, 

that nothing was talked of the next morning in | 
the convent but the storm of the preceding night. | 
Great indeed was the surprise of the fraternity, 

when they discovered, from the neighbors, the | 
weather had been unusually serene. On the fol- | 
lowing night, Dragonetti, having remained unsus- | 
pected, was desirous again to conjure up the spir- | 
its of the air; but, unluckily, he so alarmed one | 
of the monks, that, rushing precipitately from his | 








cell, he tumbled over the double bass, and the 
necromancer was thus discovered. After this an- 
ecdote, it may be well supposed that the organist 
allowed the double bass to be more powerful than 
his own instrument. 

Dragonetti had now attained the age of twenty- 
four, and his fame as a performer being decidedly 
unrivalled in his own country, he was applied to 
by the celebrated singer Banti to make an engage- 
ment for London. In this request she was second- 
ed by Bertoni, chapel-master of St. Marco, and 
Pacchierotti the singer, both at that time in Eng- 
land, and who on their return to Italy, prevailed 
on Dragonetti to accept the proposals made to 
him. He accordingly took leave of the directors 
of the chapel of St. Marco, who kindly granted 
him a year’s leave of absence, with a continuation 
of his salary for that period. Dragonetti remain- 
ed in London the rest of his life, oecupying with- 
out a rival the place of first double bass in the 
Royal Theatre and the concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society. He died in 1846. 
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From the New York Musical Review and Advocate. 


Music at the Museum; 
OR MR. BANGUM’S BALCONY BRASS BAND. 


Mr. Bangum was sitting in his oflice in the Mu- 
seum the other day, when he heard a knock at 
the door. 

“ Come in,” said he. 

The door opened, and a trombone entered. 
Mr. Bangum stared. The trombone was followed 
by an arm, and the arm by a body, the body be- 
longing to no less a personage than Mr. Eli Fant. 

“Mr. Bangum ?” said Mr. Fant inquiringly. 

“ That’s my name,” said that gentleman. 

“ Good morning,” said Mr. Fant. 

“ Good morning,” said Mr. Bangum. 

“JT see that you have a band on your balcony,” 
began Mr. Fant. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bangum. 

“ And I came to see if I could get a situation 
there as trombone.” 

“T presume you can,” said Mr. Bangum, “ if 
we can agree upon terms.” 

“ uring what hours should I play ?” asked Mr. 
Fant. 

“ They usually play,” said Mr. Bangum, “ from 
two to three in the afternoon, and from six to 
eight in thé evening.” 

“ What is the place worth ?” said Mr. Fant. 

“ Five dollars a week ?” said Mr. Bangum in- 
quiringly. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Fant,” with great satis- 
faction. He had not expected more than three 
or four. 

“You can begin to-day if you like,” said Mr. 
Bangum. “The payments are weekly.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Fant. 

In accordance with this agreement, Mr. Fant’s 
trombone did duty for a week on Bangum’s bal- 
cony, and very hard, too, did Mr. Fant bone away 
on his trombone. At the end of the week, he 
called on Mr. Bangum for his week’s salary. 

“JT will make out a bill if you like,” said Mr. 
Bangum. 

“If you please,” said Mr. Fant. 

After a little turning over of leaves and com- 
paring of books, Mr. Bangum handed him the 
bill. He read it over once, twice, three times, 
looking every time more and more mystified. At 
last he said : 

“ Mr. Bangum, you have made a little mistake 
here, I believe.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Bangum; “not that I am 
aware of.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Fant, smiling. He couldn’t 
help smiling to think how Mr. Bangum would 
laugh when he learned what the mistake was. 

“Tt’s rather a funny mistake. I don’t see how 
you came to make it. ‘The bill reads: 


‘Mr. Eli Fant to P. T. Bangum, Dr. 
‘To privilege of playing a trombone in his museum for the 
week ending May 14, 1853,......... Sedcavesstcnasnsene $5.” 
“ Well,” said Mr. Bangum, “I believe it was 
five dollars ; wasn’t it ?” eae 
“ Y-es,” said Mr. Fant, perplexed ; I believe it 
was. But I didn’t look at it in that light.” 
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“Tn what light did you look at it ?” said Mr. | 
Bangum. 

“ W_h-y,” said Mr. Fant, still more perplex- 
ed,“ IT thought you paid me five dollars, not I you.” 

“Oho! no,” said Mr. Bangum. “ This is the | 
state of the case. There are quite a number of 
yersons in this city who wish to practise such 
instruments, but cannot do it at home, on account 
of disturbing the neighbors, so I let them a stand- 
ing up place on the balcony ; and each gentleman 
comes here, brings what instrument he likes, and 
practises whatever he wants to, without disturbing | 
any body ; that is, any body we care any thing 
about.” 

The office-door opened, and the trombone went 
out, followed by Mr. Fant; while Mr. Bangum 
proceeded to make out his bills against the other 
instruments. Mr. Fant has since given up the 
trombone. ties 


Art in China. 


The drama in China is at a very low ebb. It 
is still in the strolling state: such as it might have 
been when ‘Thespis and his company declaimed 
from a wagon, or rather, such as it was in the mid- 
dle ages, when mysteries were performed in the 
open streets and squares for popular edification. 

A wealthy citizen, or, sometimes, the parish or 
municipality, hire a company of strollers, who 
erect their stage across a thoroughfare, with little 
respect for the public right of way. The enter- 
tainer and his friends occupy seats in front of the 
stage, and the tag-rag and bobtail stand in the 
rear. 

The actors are mere boys, who are dressed in 
robes of silk and satin, rich with embroidery, but 
much tarnished and rumpled. , 

The subject of the play is usually taken from 
the life of some hero of mythology or history of 
China, and the plot is constructed with an atten- 
tion to the unities of the drama that would have 
charmed a critic of the French school. 

The narrative begins with the earliest events 
of the hero’s existence, carrying them on in unin- 
terrupted dulness to his apotheosis. The play 
usually takes hours, and some of them, I have 
been informed, some days. The spouting and 
posturing are varied by recitative singing in a 
shrill contralto key ; and every scene begins and 
ends with banging of gongs and squealing of 
pipes, occasionally varied by the explosion of 
crackers, When the interest becomes thrilling, and 
some great event is enveloped in the noise and 
smoke, being left, in other respects, to the imagina- 
tion of the audience. ; 

There are some dramas which treat of the loves 
of the heroes, in which little is left to the imagina- 
tion, although the dialogue is carried on in a lotty 
rant which never descends to comedy, much less 
to farce. With such taste, it is not surprising 
that this species of amusement is not in much 
repute, and that its professors should be classed 
with the mountebanks and vagabonds, to whose | 
ranks they properly belong. | 

There are no moral lessons to be learned from | 

1 
| 








the Chinese drama: it inculcates no good princi- 
ples, nor does it hold the mirror up to nature. 
Bufloonery, coarse ribaldry, and exaggerated pas- 
sion, are its chief characteristics: one cannot won- 
der at the low esteem in which it is held. | 
Music is not more advanced. All the singing | 
is in an unnatural falsetto key, pitched as high as 
possible, so that anything more hideous and ludi- 
crous than the sounds produced can scarcely be 
imagined, A tom cat caterwauling on the pan- 
tiles is the nearest approach I know to the vocal 
music of this refined nation. They frequently | 
accompany the voice with a kind of violin, the | 
scraping of which is suflicient to put one’s teeth | 
on edge. <A lute with wire strings and a very | 
wiry tone is sometimes used for the same purpose. 
The instrument, however, that is to be heard on | 
all occasions, is a sort of pipe, very much resem- | 
bling the bagpipe in tone. i 
The songs | have heard were all of very simi- | 
lar character, and were sung in short cadences, | 
alternating with the symphony, reminding me 
very much of the Spanish seguidilla, as itis heard | 
| 
| 


) screeched by the muleteers in the mountain paths 


of Andalusia; only that while the muleteer 
screeches, the Chinaman howls in a way that 


would excite the sympathy of a whole kennel of 


hounds, compelling them to join in an obligato 
chorus. 

Chinese poetry is on a par with the music. It 
either delights in namby-pamby sentimentality, 
or puerile conceits. Graceful metaphor, subtle 
allegory, warmth of sentiment, a picturesque feel- 
ing for the beauties of nature, are all utterly un- 
known; while plays-upon-werds, and a studied 
arrangement of phrases, delight the most  fasti- 
dious critics, and satisfy their taste-—-London 


Leader. 
—= > 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
THE THREE LICHT-HOUS‘ S. 
To guard the ancient harbor 
Three blazing beacons stand, 
And warn the coming sailor 
Of the dangers of the land. 


One on the frowning headland, 

Where the long waves dash and roar, 
One on the stout breakwater, 

And one on the reef by the shore. 


Far out across the waters 
They seem to stretch the hand 


Of the mariners’ wives and daug ters, 


Who’re waiting on the land. 


By day, their snow-white columns, 
Above the surges’ roar 

Do shout a silent welcome 
To the ships as they near the shore. 


Soan as the west is glowing 
With the sun’s last setting rays, 
You may see the shining beacons 
Gleam faintly through the haze. 


But, as the darkness deepens 
And deepens into night, 

Red grows the blaze of the beacons, 
And stronger grows their light. 


Though the moon shine bright in heaven, 
Though stars ave in the sky, 
Though blackest clouds are driven, 


Though storms and tempests fly ; 


Ever the sleepless beacons 
Their watch and ward do keep, 
With blood-red eyes still gazing 
Far out upon the deep. 
And ever pointing heavenward, 
By day and night they stand, 
Faith, Hope, and Love, proclaiming 
The lights of the Better Land. W. 
— > 
How it is Sometimes Done. 

We know too much of the genial, buoyant, 

mighty West, 
“ Drawing (as it does) huge shoals of people like the moon, 
Whose beauty draws the solemn-noised seas,” (Alex. Smith,) 
to make it the scene of all the stupid jests that 
swarm the brain of addled waggery ; but the fol- 
lowing evidence of erudition, both “ ancient” and 
“modern,” on the part of a Cincinnati singing- 
master, furnished us by a professor of music, who 
himself resides in the “ Queen City,” is certainly 
too good to be lost. ‘ ; 

Our informant says he was one day last winter 
walking along one of the streets of Cincinnati, 
when his attention was attracted by a flaming pos- 
ter on the opposite side of the way, headed 
* SINGING-SCHOOL !” 

Crossing over to see what new development 
was to take place in musical science, he read the 
following : 

“ All those who wish to be taught musie in 
CLASSES as it was taught in ancient times by Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and MENDELs- 
SOHN; and as it is taught in modern times by 
Masor, Webb, Hastings, Bradbury, and ZINER, 
will meet this evening,” ete. 

The misspelling of Zeuner’s name, and the ana- 
chronism of putting Mendelssohn among the *“ an- 
cients,” is only equalled by making Handel, Haydn, 
ete., teach music in classes '—Musical Review. 


! 








Verpi’s Mustc.—* I cannot,” says the inde- 
pendent Vivian, “share the common prejudice 
against Verdi. His music seems to me fully equal 
to that of many operas we accept de confiance. 
It has life, brio, melody, movement. It is noisy, 
commonplace, but not dull. There are charming 
vocal effects in it, and occasionally exquisite 
phrases. If the instrumentation is poor, if the 
choruses are written in unison to conceal poverty 
of harmonic invention, if the trombones clang 
uproariously, these are defects I find abundant 
elsewhere, and therefore, on the whole, by way of 
variety, I welcome Verdi, and especially Verdi’s 
best opera, Ernani.” 

‘— > — 
A Theatrical Manager. 

A Paris correspondent of the London Literary Gazette, 
relates the following curious transaction :— 

The musical circles of Paris have been a good 
deal amused by astrange adventure. A few days 
ago, a man, well known, it appears, in certain cir- 
cles of Paris for his extreme vanity, went to the 
director of the Grand Opera, and said, “ Sir, [ 
offer you £32,000 to make over your privilege to 
me!” “ Thirty-two thousand pounds!” cried the 
stupefied director. “ Are you serious?” “ Per- 
fectly,” was the reply ; “ and, to convince you that 
Iam so, I refer you to my friends Messrs. So- 
and-So, who will tell you that the money is ready 
to be paid the moment you accept my offer.” The 
director hastened to the gentlemen named, and 
they confirmed the statement. Knowing that 
£32,000 do not drop from the clouds every day, 
the director declared his willingness to accept 
them; and immediately, by a formal agreement, 
resigned his privilege to the stranger. “And 
now,” said the latter, “ let the company be called 
before me.”—Singers and musicians, dancers, and 
employés of all kinds, from the principal tenor 
down to the meanest candle-snuffer, appeared, 
with all due humility, in his dread presence.— 
Some he received affably, others coldly ; of some 
he renewed the engagements, and others, with a 
haughty wave of the hand, he discharged. This 
done, he examined the list of free admissions, and 
struck off names by wholesale, and introduced 
y. Then he ordered the architect 
to attend him. “ What place is this T am in?” 
“The manager’s room.” “ You must furnish it 
in more sumptuous style, and make such and such 
changes. Whatis that large room there ?” “The 
place for the chorus to practice in.” “ Let the 
chorus go somewhere else, and transform it into 
my salle de reception. What rooms are those ?” 
“The private apartments of the manager.”— 
“Turn them into stables for my horses. What is 
that place 2?” The practising-rooms of the corps 
de ballet.” “Make it my kitchen.” Having de- 
creed these changes behind the scenes, the worthy 
gentleman gave orders for equally extensive ones 
in the stage body of the house. Everybody was 
thunderstruck at such grandeur, and well he might 
be. But as the Grand Opera belongs to the Gov- 
ernment, it became necessary to obtain its consent 
to the nomination of the new and reforming 
director. Alas! however, for the great man ; the 
government would not hear talk of him or his 
$32,000. And he was accordingly, without much 
ceremony, ejected from the theatre, to, it must be 
said, the great delight of everybody connected 
with it. The moral of this adventure is, that the 
French have sometimes a very strange way indeed 
of doing strange things. 


others as freely. 


—_> 


A Triumphal March to the Opera. 

[A Spanish paper at Lima thus records the second ap- 
pearance of Madame BiscacctanrTI, at the theatre : ] 

On the sixteenth of the present month, (May.) 
it was announced in the usual manner that Donna 
Eliza Biscaccianti would present herself in our 
new theatre, to favor us with the opera of Ernani. 
Since the preceding night, when we had seen her 
in La Sonnambula on the occasion of her inimi- 
table first appearance, she had elicited, on all 
sides, indescribable praises; but yesterday, the 
day of the announcement to which we refer, 
hardly anything was talked of from an early hour 
but the theatrical sucess which awaited the prima 





















































donna, Biscaccianti, on the coming night ; so that 
every one had taken care to provide in the morn- 
ing a supply of natural flowers, garlands and 
wreaths, or doves dressed in ribbons, and adorned 
with various emblems appropriate to the purpose 
for which they were designed. The expected night 
arrived, and at three-quarters past six o'clock 
there stood, at the doorway of the Hotel de Morin, 
where the noble lady resides, a beautiful coach 
drawn by a superb span of horses, with two ser- 
vants on the box, to convey her to the theatre : it 
was the coach of D. D. Buenaventura Seoane, 
President of the Tribunal de Cuentaz, who on 
the said day had accompanied Madame B. to the 
baptism of an infant daughter of Senor Lorini, 
the manager of the theatre. 

Around the coach were seen six servants, bear- 
ing torches to illuminate the triumphal march of 
the heroine and her distinguished companion, 
whose cortége marched in the following manner : 
An immense crowd of people opened the proces- 
sion; the coach followed, surrounded by gentle- 
men of the country and many strangers, among 
whom we noticed the principals of various com- 
mercial houses, as well as some officers of state 
and several military gentlemen; behind the coach 
came the band of musie of the battalion Pinchin- 
cha, playing elegant national airs, and followed 
by a multitude of people. 

The great crowd passed thus through the streets 
of Mercaderes, Espaderos and Lescane, to the 
square of the principal theatre, shouting on all 
sides “ Viva la Senora Biscacciamti! Viva the 
glory of the theatre of Lima! 
Songstresses ! and a thousand other vivas in hon- 
or of the lady. One of her admirers, carried away 
by his enthusiasm, shouted “ Viva / in Biscaccianti 
is the soul of Bellini, of Donizetti, of Rossini, and 
the rest of the composers!” and all the people 
responded Viva!!! 

In this manner, and in crowds, we entered the 
theatre, which was already filled at a very early 
hour with a numerous concourse, waiting to enjoy 
Ernani. The momerit of beholding Biscaccianti 
upon the stage was that in which all sought to 
salute her. Her entrance was greeted with a 
shower of applause and the different acclamations, 
and as well in this act as in each of the succeeding 
scenes in which, now alone, now accompanied, 
Elvira has to sing, the friends of the illustrious 
artist, and the united audience, poured forth their 
delight anew, in wreaths, boquets, and trinkets. 

At the conclusion of the beautiful cavatina 
“ Ernani involami,” there darted upon the stage 
an immense floral branch, composed of natural 
and artificial flowers interwoven, and bound at the 
centre and the extremities with three precious and 
rich gold chains. The concussion which this giant 
of the Limarian gardens made in falling, was like 
a death-blow to any lyrical reputation which shall 
venture to follow Biscaccianti upon the stage. 

Both at the entrance and the exit of our unequal- 
ed Eliza, brilliant fireworks were displayed. Pass- 
ing out from the theatre on her return homeward, 
she had on her right and left two bands of music, 
that of the corps of artillery and that of the bat- 
talion Pinchincha ; her most intimate friends sur- 
rounded the coach, bearing the boquets and 
wreaths which were the trophies cast at her feet 
upon the stage ; within the coach she was accom- 
panied by her enthusiastic and intimate friend, 
D. Juan Soba Potillo; the large floral branch 
was carried on the step, so that it appeared that 
our Eliza was marching over a pathway of flowers. 
The same coriége which had betore attended her, 
with a still greater number of citizens and friends, 
accompanied her from the doorway of the theatre, 
all pronouncing new vivas, new acclamations. 
Thus this deified woman was escorted to her 
home. 

— een eres 

Meyerbeer’s own Opinion of the ‘‘ Huguenots.” 

Mr. Epiror:—The following trifling anec- 
dote might come in as an appendix to the article 
in your paper of July 2d, upon the “ Huguenots :” 

During one of the performances of Robert le 
Diable, Rossini happened to be in the same box 
with Meyerbeer, and apparently was so much 


Viva the Queen of 
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pleased that he said to Meyerbeer: “ If you com- 
pose anything better than this, I will dance on my 
head.” “In that case,” said Meyerbeer, “I 
advise you to commence practising, as I am now 
writing the ‘ Huguenots,’ which I think will be 
far superior to Robert.” W. 
—_> 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
’ ON THE BEARD. 
Tertullian, cloistered, old, with kindling eye, 
Through reverend lips twice touch’d with grace 
Cried out, “‘ To shave the beard is blasphemy 


Against the human face!” 


Thy thought, an urn of light, O prophet true! 
Drops lustre on one English line: 

Thence studious Milton oddly haply drew 
His “ human face divine.” 


Now golden visions, on the sea of dreams, 
Uprise from many an Eastern clime, 
And on my view a shadowy glory streams 
From many a form sublime. 
The beard marks each: O’er Moses’ breast it flows, 
And when the cloudy column wakes 
In flame, its massive undulation glows, 
In Sinai’s tempest shakes. 


A light on that grand head, those godlike lips— 
The Greek’s keen guess at the Divine— 

It trembles, when Jove’s words the spirit eclipse 
Of his deep eyes benign. 

Round Fletcher’s mouth in curling gold it plays! 
The fiery breath of genius flies 

Through its divided and luxuriant maze, 
Where England’s worthies rise. 

It shines, pure snow, on Titian’s face, for whom 
Italian suns in glory set; 

On Ariosto’s chin an amber gloom 
With bright red wine drops wet. 


Its are of beauty spanning one pure mouth, 
Descending with majestic flow, 

Graces the noblest son of all the south, 
Chaste Michael Angelo! 


” 


Spirits of power dwell where thy chisel wrought 
Prayer in the atmosphere of Rome, 

Where, swell’d by breathings of thy pious thought, 
Floats Peter’s ponderous dome. 

sard, builder, sculptor, lover! Of these names, 
The last the least dare I refuse 

To him whose verse, tender, etherial, shames 
Smooth Petrarch’s sensuous muse. 

Ah, manly men and golden days of old, 
Ye vanish from my longing eyes; 

In your blest places things of feeble mould 
And forms fantastic rise. 

A beardless, pale, or fancy-whisker'd herd ; 
Among them some, not all unmann’d, 

Have, from the imperial body of the beard, 
Cut but the Caesar hand. 

Yet Nature smiles on every loyal soul, 
Though giggling women pass him by; 

And Fortune writes his name on her bright scroll: 
A loyal soul am I! 

Whose full beard flows like modulations of 
Tide waves on some resounding beach; 

Or bright brown waterfall, poised clear above 
The thunder of his speech. 


Our line bears one lov'’d child, whose presence lights 
A home where southern suns arise: 

And tender dreams from starr’d, still, tropic nights, 
Sleep deep in her dark eyes! 

Niagara laughs hugely in the sun, 
Through beard of snows with godlike glee; 

And holds his solemn court when day is done, 
In moonlit mystery. 

A child's face, bright with laughter, wet with tears, 
Is grander than all waterfalls: 

Sooner its gentle voice the Almighty hears, 
Than their sonorous calls. 








She met me by that wonder one May morn; 
Around my neck her arms she threw, 

And from these lips young love had nigh forsworn, 
Their nested kisses drew! 

Still in the hallowed home of one pure breast, 
One love abides for aye the same, 

From the first ery unto the final rest— 
Alike through praise and blame. 


My mother’s eyes are large, full-fringed and deep, 
And gray and hopeful as the dawn; 

Beneath a Juno brow they smile or weep, 
In lines Olympian drawn. 


They stream on me, whene’er we part or meet, 
(My kiss of salutation shrined 

From touch less pure,) with ample influence sweet, 
The daylight of her mind. 


My bearded mouth one crowning blessing bears, 
Sacred from speech, without alloy— 

Fruition of the hope of patient years; 
Let Silence wait on Joy. 

So Nature, kind, above man’s wayward will, 
And his deforming faney’s dream, 

Holds her pure laws of use and beauty still 
Unerring and supreme. * 


+—— > oe 


upon the Stage, 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Strictures 
AS IT EXISTS IN 


IV. Truru or Earta anp Sky NEGLECTED. 

We have been ‘striking wide at Greeks,’ aiming 
at large things and overlooking small, rejoicing in 
finishing touches and neglecting rudimentary ones; 
but small things, of apparently minor interest, are 
of the utmost importance. And such now chal- 
lenge our attention. To return—simple and smil- 
ing Nature is offended with us, (I speak for the 
Stage) she will not visit our Theatre, indeed she 
cannot: for there is neither Earth to tread upon, 
nor Sky to canopy her. No; the Stage possesses- 
neither earth nor sky. Oh, what an arena for the 
due representation of such dramas as the world 
never saw before, and can never see surpassed ! 
Can we imagine Bosworth Field, or the Field of 
Agincourt, by looking at this hornpiper’s board 
before us, decorated with those miserable, childish, 
contemptible pieces of straight scenery, represent- 
ing banks, called foot-pieces; and surmounted by 
those equally contemptible straight bars of blue 
canvass, called sky-pieces? 

Modern landscape painters have not been con- 
tent with such generalization in clouds, as was 
once considered sufficient ; but every altitude, with 
its peculiar cloud formation, is represented upon 
their canvass. (As the hour of noon, or sunrise, 
or five minutes before sunset, is told by their sha- 
This being understood in the arts, shall 
this vile pretence at 


dows.) 
we remain content with 
representing sky ¢ 

Bars of blue, not only so carelessly painted that 
they do not gradually decrease in depth of color, 
but also so clumsily contrived and placed that we 
see between them, catching sight perhaps of a 
coach and horses, or a chandelier, or any- 
thing else, in fact, that you would never expect 
to find hanging on the “horns of the moon.” But 
that is not half so bad, as the boards of the stage. 
This makes a mockery of every field of battle, and 
is enough to turn into ridicule the catastrophe of 
nearly every great play that terminates in warlike 
strife. 

Do not imagine that I am now speaking of im- 
possibilities ; or that this cannot be materially 
amended ; for these things have already been done 
in a particular effort to aid a new play, to attract 
and delight for the time, but never as a permanent 
improvement. As an instance :—When Madame 
Vestris had the management of Covent Garden 


Theatre, a few years since, was produced for the ( 
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first time Sheridan Knowles’s new play of ‘ Love.’ 
In the scene in which the tree under which Huon, 
I think, is standing, is struck with lightning, the 
stage (the boards being every where concealed by 
a painted covering) had all the appearance of a 
park, with its slopes and banks, and irregular 
trees and shady avenues. All that could have 
been desired was achieved. It was an illusion 
such as I never saw before upon the stage, and 
particularly valuable, as showing us what can be 
done in this respect. 

In the name of a}] that is natural, what advances 
can we be said to have made towards rendering 
a dramatic representation perfect, when we have 
never yet managed the bare ground for the char- 
acters to walk upon! What is the utility of all 
the rest? Their dressing in boots, cloaks, hats, 
feathers, &c., to come and walk before us on those 
smooth ball-room boards? It is all useless. Such 
a mass of imperfection is to be found no where else. 

It is indispensable that these boards should be cov- 
ered in every out-door scene. And once commenced 
there would be in good time a regular series of these 
“ ground-pieces,” (affixed, possibly, to the rollers at 
the back of the stage) representing different forma- 
tions and varieties of ground structure ; representing 
the rocky and uneven surface of highland districts, or 
meadow-field land, or the latter torn up and broken 
by the action of battle; and every variety of ground 
surface, natural or artificial, upon which the scene 
may be laid. By these adjuncts, much of the labor 
and skill in making paintings, that is now lavished 
on what is called “the scene,” would be dispensed 
with ; every stage would appear infinitely larger, for 
the scene and the stage would be one ;—and the scen- 
ery would cost less money than it does at present, for 
all of it would be much more permament. Good 
taste in the scenic art, would save much Jabor in 
vain, (indeed I might say much pains-taking to do 
mischief only, by bright lights and brilliant coloring 
which tend only to kill the costumes that are placed 
in the foreground); and adopt the more easy task of 
accomplishing a quict tone to be a suitable back- 
* 


ground to the action. 
(To be continued. ] 
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Harmony and Melody. 
Harmony is the heart, the mainspring and 
Harmony is the elder sister, 
Harmony is 
first, as Love is; Melody is derived from it, as 
Intelligence is derived from Love. Harmony is 


founded purely in nature, her immediate offspring. 


origin of music. 
rather say the parent of Melody. 


The vibrations of a tone generate first the tones 
which harmonize with it. Each sound naturally 
accompanies itself with the other notes of its ac- 
cord. You have but to listen to the sound of a 
bell, or the string of an instrument tuned to any 
its Third and Fitth in 


Common 


note, to become aware of 
higher octaves, forming the perfect 
Chord. Above that, the Perfect Seventh, and 
so on. 

In horns and trumpets these harmonic intervals 
yield themselves spontaneously as you blow hard- 
er. They are the natural scale of all such instru- 
ments. 
produced in this way, is very different from the 


This natural or harmonic scale of notes, 


melodic scale. It ascends by Thirds, the most 
pleasing consonant intervals. Melody results 
from dissonance, from the introduction or inter- 
polation between these harmonic Thirds of the 


notes which do not accord with them, simply be- 
cause they differ less in pitch. Melody deals with 
smaller intervals, and constructs its scale in a 
more finely graduated ascending progression, 
wherein each sound is succeeded by the one 
whose pitch is least above its own. Now the con- 
cord between two notes is (to a certain point) 
inversely as their distances; those which are im- 
mediately contiguous to each other will not har- 
monize. 

Harmony, therefore, classes by agreement and 
affinity; Melody classes by differences and anti- 
pathies, which it arranges into beautiful and com- 
plete series. Harmony is the expansion of the 
OnE; Melody is the escape from unity, the ten- 
Harmony is 
Har- 
mony gives all in One; Melody gives one after 
another, and would straightway run off into utter 
forgetfulness of’ its first starting-point, did not the 
centripetal law of Harmony lurking behind, 
though unperceived, recall its steps and round its 
So all thought is 


dency to individuality and variety. 
fixed and constant; Melody is discursive. 


course into a gracetul orbit. 
prompted by a sentiment and must be true to that, 
or what consistency is there after all in all its 
logic Harmony, then, is the combining, uni- 
tary tendency in music; it constitutes the at- 
mosphere of the picture, and determines its whole 
sphere of sentiment. It is the pervading spirit of 
the composition, whether song, or symphony or 
chorus. If it is not expressed in the way of an 
actual accompaniment, still the truly musical 
hearer feels it to be understood and implied, as 
the invisible ground-work of the air or tune. 

Mer opy, on the contrary,(which of course im- 
plies Rhythm) is the unfolding and spreading out 
of harmonies or chords into orderly sequence, con- 
necting the wide consonant intervals by inter- 
mediate notes, which can only bear to be heard 
in succession, (excepting of course those cases 
in which discord is desirable as preparation for 
harmony.) It is the restless and progressive ten- 
dency, which wearies of the richest, grandest 
and the most complete effect of simultaneous 
concord, and stimulates each part or voice to de- 
tach itself and move along. It would be taking 
steps continually ; it denies or qualifies what was 
last asserted and takes a new position, passes into 
a tone that bears no necessary aflinity to the first, 
and through this to another equally discordant 
with the second, but agreeing with the first. 

Her first work, therefore, is to construct a scale 
of tones through which she may range. Remem- 
ber, Harmony is secretly at the bottom of this 
scale, though Melody seems to make it of herself. 
She (Melody) graduates the sounds into a regular 
series of Seven, corresponding to the seven colors 
of the rainbow; and through the whole range of 
audible sounds this peculiar series of Seven re- 
peats itself, higher or lower, in such wise that the 
same degrees or steps in these series correspond 
Each of 
the seven notes derives its character from its rela- 


and form an accord of perfect identity. 


tion to the Key-note or Tonic of the Scale or Se- 
ries; and the Diatonic scale itself, so called,is but 
the untolding in gradual sequence of what is im- 
plied in one tone. Presently it appears that each 
of these seven may become in turna Key-note 
and may be unfolded into is Scale or Series of 
Seven in a similar manner. But the intervals 
between the seven notes are not of equal lengths ; 
two of them are only half-steps: to form a new 
scale, therefore, based on a new tone, new notes 
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must be introduced. Hence the origin of the 
Five Semi-tones, the Flats and Sharps, which are 
the transitional element, by whose mediation only 
can there be any modulation into new keys or 
scales. These, ranged in gradual progression 
amongst the original Seven, give us a new Series 
of Twelve, or what is termed the Chromatic Scale. 

Harmony creates combinations, therefore, while 
Melody creates series. Harmony attracts, melts, 
blends into one; Melody distributes, bound, how- 
ever, in her distributions by the nature of Har- 
mony, which generates all her tones, and which 
says: Of the infinitely various shades of tone 
imaginable between any two given degrees of 
pitch, thou shalt use only these tones and no 
others, these which are of such fixed proportionate 
distances from each other, that their very differ- 
ences may help to enrich my harmony.” 

Now mark the intimate connection between 
Melody and Discord. Discords (so long as no 
sounds. enter which do not belong to the true 
scale) are not only tolerable in composition, but 
they even enrich and enliven the effects of Har- 
mony. The discordant element always is thrust 
in by the movements of Melody. When what 
should be successive becomes simultaneous, there 
is temporary discord. Hold back a note that 
should move on, so that it finds itself in the midst 
of a new chord, and a certain jar of dissonance 
ensues. So if a note of a coming chord is anti- 
cipated, while the last chord continues to sound. 
In fact discord, (such as is legitimate in music, 
that is, such as does not borrow any sounds out of 
the prescribed scale or series,) is merely the con- 
founding of tenses, Present, Past and Future. 
As the full ranks advance, a member of one falls 
back into the rank behind his own, or overtakes 
the one before. Have we not states of feeling 
much analogous to this? and is not the moment- 
ary dissonance of the co-presence of two states 
of consciousness, the meeting but not blending of 
a past state with the present, followed as it always 
soon is by a happy resolution, one of the richest 
experiences ? Our passions have their laws of 
Concord, Discord, and Modulation, too, by which 
their music grows so rich and complex. 

te oo 
Music for the Piano-Forte. 

Among the recent foreign publications, we 
notice two that are especially worthy of the atten- 
tion of pianists. 

The first is “ Twenty-Four Preludes in all the 
Keys,” by SterHen Hetrer. Op. 81. Pub- 
lished by Ewer & Co., London. Heller is one 
of the most original, deeply poetic, and infallibly 
graceful of all the modern composers for the 
piano. There is always meaning, sentiment, and 
a certain delicate and subtle individuality in what 
he writes. Many of his choicest things too are 
far from difficult in respect of mere mechanical 
execution. After Chopin he is perhaps the finest 
ofthese modern poets of the piano, and he is very 
much more accessible to ordinary powers of exe- 
cution, though he has written things that tax the 
wrists and fingers quite severely—witness his su- 
perb Caprice Symphonique, which plunges on 
like a roaring cataract, with unrelaxing speed and 
glorious abandon, through some thirty pages! His 
lighter pieces, like the Etudes, the Promenades 
dun Solitaire, &c., are easy as well as fascinating, 
and must wherever they are known ensure a wel- 
come toa new work of Heller. Of these Pre- 
ludes the London Musical World says: 
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Whatever M. Stephen Heller undertakes, he 
undertakes con amore. In the preludes before us, 
| combined with their evident utility, we find 
| strongly manifested that poetic feeling which gives 

a charm so individual and so captivating to all the 
| compositions of the author. They are most of 

them short, but there is not one that does not de- 
| velop some entirely new thought, and some fine 

points of musicianship. We cannot imagine more 
delightful practice for the pianist who wishes to 
| attain style while vanquishing mechanical detects. 
Each prelude has its special air, and each its par- 
| ticular character. From the first, in C—* Trés 
moderé, avec serenite ”—to the 24th and last, in 
| D minor—* D’une expression plaintive”—there 
is not one that is uninteresting. The forty-five 

| pages, of which the publication consists, literally 
sparkle with beauties, like brilliants in a jewelled 
diadem. 

We recommend them, without reserve, to all 
who profess the instrument, and like good music 
better than mere trifling. None can study with- 

| out advantage, none without ample pleasure. 


The other is one of the chivalric exploits of 
| Lrszt, being no less than an arrangement for two 
| pianos of Beethoven’s Ninth or “ Choral” Sym- 
phony. With two Liszt’s to play it, it might per- 





haps amount to something; but it must require 
more than a Listz-ian energy to compress the 
colossal and sublime expansion of the last or cho- 
ral movement into a piano-forte abridgment. The 
first movement or Allegro one can conceive it 
possible to reproduce in that way somewhat satis- 
factorily ; the Adagio too might yield a reminis- 
cense of the orchestra, but in mere outline, desti- 
tute of all the exquisite instrumental coloring. 


shadow of the original. Liszt, however, always 
comprehends his author well, and performs these 
labors of love reverently. ‘We have it on the au- 





thority of the Atheneum critic that he has arranged 
this symphony with genius, skill and good sense. 


_—- > 


| 
\ 
The Scherzo again must be but a feeble, lifeless 
| 
Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 


Music ON THE Common. The experiment succeeds 
beyond doubt or cavil. 


larger and more especial organization, but under the cir- 


The music might be better, with 


| 
| 
| cumstances it has been very good, and has been drunk 
in with every sign of attention and delight by a continu- 
ally increasing crowd of listeners. There could not have 
| been fewer than ten thousand persons, of all ages and 
classes, on the Common the two last times. And the 
| scene was magical, with the purple sunset blending into 
moonlight, (just that witching and poetic light of 
| Allston’s Lorenzo and Jessica!) and the gas-lights softly 
| gleaming under the massive foliage of the trees, or danc- 
| ing on the glossy waters of our pretty fountain lake, (if 
| so we may dignify the old “ Frog-pond.”) A favorite 
| station this for hearing; for the sound comes larger and 
| richer over the little intervening sheet of water. 
So far there has not been an instance of positive insult 
| 


or outrage in all that promiscuous crowd. Certain 





| 

| tunes, to be sure, of the hacknied, national, or negro 

kind, are apt to produce noise, by appealing to the pecu- 
liar sympathies of the noisy; and therefore the bands 

have done wisely to reserve their “ Wood Ups,” and 

| their “ Yankee Doodles,” to the last hour. 

Making our way the other evening through the denser 
| crowd upon the hill, immediately around the stage, we 
| . were almost awed by jhe intense and palpable silence of 
| the listeners. Verily, the brass bands have their earnest 
| amateurs and dilettanti! But it is plain to common 
| sense, fhat the music would be audible to a much larger 

circle, were it to proceed from the hollow, instead of 
from the breezy hill. 
| The Brigade, the Suffolk, and Bond’s Cornet Bands 
have all done good service. The engagements of the 
| Germania Serenade Band do not admit of their appearing 


until next Saturday evening (July 23d). The other 


evenings assigned them are Wednesday, August 10th, 
and Saturday, August 27th. They will discourse sweet 











Brook.ineE, DorcnEsteEr, &C.—It seems, we scarcely 
did justice to our suburban friends, in speaking of their 
summer evening music. Instead of taking the key-note 
from the city, they may be said rather to have set it. 
One writes us: “We had music in Brookline summer be- 
fore last, having given the Germania Serenade Band their 
very first engagement, and were followed by Dorchester 
and Jamaica Plain; and long before the matter was de- 
cided in Boston this season, our subscription was collect- 
ed and the reed band engaged.” The Brookline concerts 
have attained even to the dignity of regular programmes. 


London. 


Royat ITAvttrAN Opera.—Since our last summary 
Grisi has appeared in Norma, and Bosto as the princess, 
with CasTELLAN as Alice, in Roberto il Diavolo. Bosio 
produced a great impression, especially in her Robert, toi 
gue j*aime, which still shines out among the purest remin- 
iscences of our Boston concerts. This was followed by 
Manto, Formes, &c., in the never-failing Huguenots. 

The next event has been the début of Madame MEDort 
in Maria di Rohan. This lady has been pronounced by 
the connoisseurs of St. Petersburg to be the legitimate 
successor of Grisi. Her success, although the character 
of Maria was thought a poor one for her début, appears 
to have been very decided, and London dilettanti congra- 
tulate each other, now that Viardot Garcia has left the 
stage, and Grisi has restricted herself to a few parts, that 
a new goddess has descended. Mme. Medori’s next 
personation, it is said, will be Mozart’s Donna Anna; this 
will test her; but who, it is asked, will be the Don Juan? 
who the Elvira? The Musical World of June 25th says: 

Madame Medori in person is somewhat large, but finely 
made. Her actions are natural, her motions free, and 
her attitudes striking and expressive. Perhaps there is 
too much freedom in her gait, which may detract from 
the dignity of her appearance. But it must be remem- 
bered that Maria is no queen-heroine, or classic dame. * 

* * The general opinion entertained, we believe, 
was, that she possessed an expressive and intelligent 
countenance rather than a beautiful one ; and that her 
features were cast in the Gallic rather than in the Auso- 
nian mould. * * * * Of Madame Medori’s voice 
we can speak with positive assurance. It is a magnifi- 
cent soprano, large, thick, powerful, and brilliant. In 
quality it hardly possesses the roundness, richness, or 
voluptuous sympathy of the Italian soprano organ. = Itis 
a little in the throat, more especially in the middle regis- 
ter, and does not proceed pure and clear from the chest, 
like Alboni’s, Grisi’s, Viardot’s, or most of the best Ita- 
lians. Madame Medori’s intonation is perfect. She in- 
variably sings in tune, exquisitely in tune, and whatever 
note she attacks, she accomplishes it with the precision 
of a mechanical instrument. Her upper notes are deli- 
ciously pellucid and bell-like in quality, and, like Jenny 
Lind’s, satisfy to the full the most sensitive ear. * * 

* Asa bravura vocaliser, we are inclined to think 
that Madame Medori will find her superiors at the Royal 
Italian Opera. She douptless vocalises with much facil- 
ity, but her execution is nothing out of the common 
way. 

Verdi’s Rigoletto “drew a host of fashionables” to a 
fourth performance, but “ the pit was roomy, and the 
amphitheatre not crowded.”—Lucrezia Borgia was given 
on an extra night, with a new ballet, called Fleurette. In 
the next cast of the Prophéte, Tedesco is engaged for Fides 
in place of Grisi, who resigns all interest in the part, and 
Tamberlik for Jean, in place of Mario. For the 25th, 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini was announced for the first 
time. 


MLLE. CLAuss.—The concert of the young German 
pianist (June 15th) was a brilliant affair. Her own per- 
formances were Mendelssohn’s* Trio in C minor, with 
Molique and Piatti; one of Handel's Suites de Pieces; 
Beethoven’s Sonata in ©, op. 53; and finally a selection 
of morceaux, consisting of (1) Presto Leggiero from 
Suites de Pieces by W. Sterndale Bennett, (2) Andante in 
E flat, from 6th book of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, 
and (3) a Rondo Brilliant of Weber. In all she elicited the 

yarmest praise. Of the second and third pieces the 
Musical World says: 

The 8th swite of Handel, which we never heard played 
in public before, was quite a treat. The prelude was 
given with the proper gravity—the fugue with point and 
firmness—the allemande, and courante with an indefina- 
ble grace, destitute of affectation—and the gigue with 
a vivacity that left nothing to be desired. The pale girl, 
with the luxuriant hair—a very type of the German 
ideal—by the magic of her fingers, and the magnetism of 
her soul, brought vividly before us the mighty old musi- 
cian, with his copious wig ; while the tinkling harpsi- 
chord was realised in the special sharpness of the Erard- 
ian tone. The illusion was perfect, and the pleasure of 
the hearers amply, heartily expressed. 





CoLoGNE CHoraAL Uniton.—-The London Musical 


World says : 
Their success has been almost without precedent. 
The ten concerts, especially the seven at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, were all crowded, and at the majority of 
them money was refused at the doors. Mr. Mitchell’s 
speculation was a bold one, but it has entirely succeeded ; 
and we understand that the members of the Union will 
carry over with them about £800 (their share of the 
profits), to be applied to the funds in aid of the comple- 
tion of the great cathedral at Cologne. No such choral 
execution has been previously heard in England. 

The repertoire of the Cologne Choral Union, as we 
have already hinted, might be improved. The character 
of the pieces is tov generally effeminate and trivial. The 
manliness of the original Liedertafel has not been pre- 
served, and what was once the rule has now become the 
exception. Some few pieces of Weber, Mendelssohn, 
and Ferdinand Hiller alone supported the musical repu- 
tation of the performances. The fault, however, does 
not rest exclusively with the Choral Union of Cologne, 
since the national song has deteriorated all over Germany ; 
and there is not a single society whose efforts are direct- 
ed to its restoration. The intercourse with France and 
Italy has corrupted, instead of refining, the music of the 
people; and the worst faults of two foreign schools have 
been engrafted on what was once vigorous and healthy. 

Mr. Benepict’s ANNUAL Concert took place on the 
22d ult. This gentleman seems to be highly popular with 
all the artists; at least he has the faculty of marshalling 
them all about him, when he gives a concert once in a 
year in his own name. On this occasion his programme 
embraced more than thirty pieces(!) He had a full 
orchestra, namely the entire Orchestral Union, under 
Alfred Mellon, who performed Mendelssohn's Ruy Blas 
overture and Meyerbeer’s march from the ‘“ Camp of 
Silesia.” Then what a list of vocalists! To wit: 

Mesdames Pauline Viardot Garcia, Clara Novello, 
Marchesi, I’. Lablache, and Sims Reeves, Mademoiselle 
Agnes Bury, Misses Williams and Dolby, Signors Gur- 
doni, Ciabatta, Burdini, F. Lablache, Marchesi, and Gng- 
lielmi, Herren Pischek and Reichart, Messrs. Weiss 
and Sims Reeves—a formidable host to make serviceable 
and tractable. Mr. Benedict, however, is an experi- 
enced hand in resolving such difficult problems, and all 
of these ladies and gentlemen had something effective to 
sing. Among the good things were a beautiful air from 
Mozart’s Seraglio, well given by Herr Reichart, and a 
very interesting specimen from the Italian “ Chamber 
duets,” of Handel (“Che via pensando”), admirably 
scored for the orchestra by Ferdinand Hiller, and sung 
by Madame and Signor Marchesi; the “ Deh vieni non 
tardar,” from Figaro, sung by Madame Novello as no 
one else has sung it since Jenny Lind, at Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre: the unaccompaniedtrio, “ Lift thine eyes,” 
from Elijah, allotted to Mademoiselle Agnes Bury, Mes- 
dames Marchesi, Lablache, &c. 

There was also a selection from Benedict's own com- 
positions: the overture to his Minnesinger ; a very dra- 
matic scena from his ‘ Crusaders,” composed originally 
for and now sung by Herr Pischek; several ballads; 
a choral part-song; a German lied ; and finally a bravura 
duet for piano and violin, played by the composer and 
M. Vieuxtemps. 

Bottesini gave one of his marvellous displays of the 
double bass; MM. Sainton and Vieuxtemps a duet of 
Spohr’s for violin and alto; and Herr Reichert, from 
Brussels, an astonishing flute solo. So much for the 
solos. Then came the “classical”? point of the pro- 
gramme, which was no less than that “ triple Concerto” 
of Bach, which we heard last winter in our friend Dre- 
sel’s concerts, and which was executed this time by three 
such famous pianists as Miss Arabella Goddard, M. Ben- 
edict, and Mr. Ferdinand Hiller; “ each of them intro- 
duced a cadenza at the point d’ orgue in the first move- 
ment, that of M. Hiller being a masterly improvisation in 
astyle that few pianists of the present era could ap- 
proach.”—But we are not through yet. 

One of Madame Viardot’s quaint and humorous Span- 
ish songs (accompanied by herself); the duet, “ Da qual 
di,” sung with great effect by Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves; 
Mozart’s impressive aria, “ Io ti lascio,’’ given by Miss 
Dolby with Mozartean purity (and accompanied by Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper); Purcell’s vigorous song and chorus, 
“ Come if ye dare,” sung by Mr. Sims Reeves as no one 
else can sing it now, and the sparkling bass air from 
Mendelssohn’s operetta, Son and Stranger ( Heimkekr ), 
“Tam aroamer,” which Mr. Weiss has made his own, 
were noticeable points in the third part of the concert. 
Several qnartets, quintets, &c., in which some of the 
principal singers joined, enriched the selection, one of 
the best and most varied ever provided by Mr. Benedict 
for his fashionable patrons. 

The concert began at twelve and lasted till half-past 
siz(!), and the room, it is said, was more than three parts 
full at the conclusion. Verily, they have musical appe- 
tites in England! 











sounds from melodious reeds, as well as horns. 
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Miscellaneous. | 
1 
| 


Galli, one of the greatest buffo singers of the Italian 
stage, has just died at Paris, aged 70. He wasa native of 
Rome, and made his début at eclenee in 1804. He sang 
for the first time at Paris, in 1825, where he was engagec 
at the Italian at a salary of 25,000 franes for six months. 
Rossini wrote for him “  Inganno Felice,” “UT Italiano in 
Algieri,” “ Il Turco in Italia,” “ Tor waldo,’ >“ La Cene- 
rentola, * “ La Gazza Ladra,”’ “ Maometto,” and “ La Se- 
miramide.” Lablache was his legitimate successor in 
the principal parts written for him. 


Signor Rossini, on being applied to by the Emperor of 
France to furnish anew score to the Grand Opera, the 
composer of “William Tell” is said to have declined, 
stating that his musical career was finished, but offering 
a Mass for the Coronation. | 


An attempt was recently made in Paris to perform a 
Spanish opera, “ Maravilla,” which most signally failed. 
About one half the singers were French, and the other 
half Italian. 


! 
| 
M. Dababie, for many years belonging to the Grand | 
Opera of Paris, died recently, aged 65. He Was one of | 
the singe rs in the orighnai casts of Spontini’ s “ La Ves- | 
tale,” and “ F ernand Cortez,’’ Rossini’s “ Count Ory,” 
and * Moise,” and Auber’s “ La Muette.” | 
| 

| 


“TL'Italiana,’’ one of Rossini’s operas, was recently 
revived at Milan. And what seemed not a little odd, the 
“Isabella” was an English lady who sings under’ the 
assumed name of Signora Giulia Amedei, and who is | 
described as being “ not without talent.” 

A new theatre has just been erected in the small town 
of Bs ade n. It was inaugurated by Schiller’s “Joan of 
Are,” proceeded by a prologue set to music by Strauss. 
It will amply ac scommodate an audience of 2,200 persons. | 

| 





Avoertisements. 


The best Book on Piano Instruction existing ! 


N PRE-S:—JULIUS KNORR’S GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 

ON THE PIANO. A full system of instruction, from the 
very outset, to artistical perfec tion, with full advice to teachers 
and pupils. Its progressive order, completeness, and the value 
of the pieces recommended, (about 200,) make it indispensable 
to teachers, and invaluable to all players. It is 


THE BEST SELF-INSTRUCTOR EXTANT. 
Tt is also THR ONLY Key to the proper use of Julius Knorr’s 
‘* Materials,” and his “ Large Method.” Price 75 cents 
G. A. SCHMITT, Petersburg, Va. 


iii 14 3m | 
L. O. EMERSON, | 
Cracker of the Pinna-Farte and Singing. 
| 


APPLY 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 


AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
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T Al ‘ a A 
A. W. FREN LEL, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, and late Leader of the “ Saxonta 
I Orcnestra,”’ having made Boston his residence, is pre- 
pared to give Lessons on the Piano-Forte and in Singing, both 
in the English and German danguages; also to accompany 
with the violin more advanced pupils in the Sonata-duos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. During the summer 
season, Mr. F. offers his services to classes out of town. Or he 
will receive scholars, from the city or the country, at his Music 
Rooms, No. 4 Pine Street, Boston, where he may 
always be found before 10 A. M., and between the hours of 1 
and 3 P.M. iii 6 


JONAS CHICKERING, 


| 
' 
| 
! 
| 
| 
I ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public | 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- | 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with | 
as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 
379 Washington Strect, Boston. 
Mar. 5. tf 
| 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


NHE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PLANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GRO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 
ene CELEBRATED MASS in C, 
IN VOCAL SCORE: 
With an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano-Forte, by 
Vincent Novello. With-Latin and English text. Just pub- 


lished by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Si. 
wo Sold by all Music Dealers. iii 4 
HE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN :— 


ARRANGED FOR THE Piano-Forts By J. N. Hume. 
The above excellent compositions are now in course of publi- 
cation by the subscriber 

Symphony No. 7, in A, op. 92, is now ready. 
Oliver ‘ed 115 Washington St. 
t7Sold ed all Music Dealers iid 


~ reer 





-Edioard i. “Balch, 





DWIGHT’S 


JOURNAL OF 


| ERTINU’S PIANO METHOD—ABRIDGED. 

The popularity of Bertini’s Celebrated Method for the 
Piano is sufficient evidence of its great merits. The only ob- 
jection ever made to the Method has been that the elaborate- 
ness with which the subject is treated, renders the task of com- 
mencing and completing it, somewhat arduous, and to a young 
pupil a formidable undertaking. 

Teachers as well as scholars have, therefore, seen the want 
of an Abridged Edition, in which all that was actually neces- 
sary might be included—an edition containing the choicest and 
most important lessons; one that might be commenced and 
finished by those composing the majority of piano pupils. 

To meet a want so long apparent, the publisher has issued 
this edition, whic h, as a superior work, is recommended to the 
musical public of the United States, 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 

115 W ashington St. 

Sold by all Music Dealers in the United States and Cz — 
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TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Best Etalian, German, French and English Strings, 
AGENTS OF 
J. André, Offenbach ; and G. André, Philadelphia, 
FOR THE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
CHOIR MUSIC, &e. 


(> Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, 
Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 


IRA J. WHITE. A. WARREN WIILTE. 
tii2 3m 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 


MUSIC STORE, 
No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


’ 


Sold, or 





Chickering’s Pianos to Iect. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as nie d. ii23 3m 


M. De ¢ OT n 0 a. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 


No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 





*," Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and nas. . 
t 


] EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WiLperRNeEss, known as the Mount or 
Ouxives, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
17 Tremont Row, Boston. 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, §& TO — 
Apr. 10. 


Jan. 8. 


JivGs W OODMAN, 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Cracher of Singing, Pinua Forte, Xr., 
No. 94 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
iii2 Sm. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD ROUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BerTuoven and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of Ciewenti and Haypn, as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices (>We have appeinted 
Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
Tremont Tempie, Boston, 
our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 


Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, &c. &c. 
iii2 tf 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


i) R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 


; _Ketter-Press, Music = 3ob _Printing- -Ofier, 





MUSIC. 





IGNOR G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 

pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish to take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
Washington. street, where terms and time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & (o.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’ ade 115 Washington street. Feb. 5. 





A CARD. 
be SURSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
ublic as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin and the 
Guiter also of Harmony ahd Singing, after a clear and easy 
method. He will also accompany pupils, both in seminaries 
and in private houses, in the practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 


March 26. 8m. CARL GARTNER. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
_ Oct. - 16. 





Tr. BRICHER, 
@rganisgt and Conductor of Muste 


At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


Orrick UNDER THE CHURCH... 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


H. 8S. CUTLER, 


nee * at the Church of the Advent, also of 
he Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS — (Care of Rotanp Cutter, No. 4 Market 
Square, Boston.) 22 tf 


FR, F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &e. &e, 
Inquire of Messrs. Reep & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
ii] tf 


. ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST 








Boston. 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 


0>> Letters may be addressed at the Revere House, Boston. 
26 tf 





GEORGE F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


(>> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 


MUSIC ROOM, Tae Lecture Room or Kirk Srreet Caurca, 
RESIDENCE, 84 FRANKLIN Square, SuFFOLK STREET, 
feb. 5 LOWELL, MASS. 


Germania Serenade Band. 


ITE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iil4 tf 864 Tremont Street. 


DW IGHT’S JOU RN AL OF MUS SIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT 21 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


$2 per annum, in advance. 


TS CONTENTS relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time,—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timeiy Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music published at home and abroad. 3. A Summary of 
the significant Musical News from all parts; gathered from 
English, German, French, as well as American papers. 4. Cor- 
respondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, instru- 
ments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its Moral 
Social, and Religious bearings ; on Music in the Church, the 
Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and the Street, &c. 
6. Translations from the best German and French writers upon 
Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of Sculpture, Painting, 
Architecture, Poetry, Aisthetic Books, the Drama, &c.— 
8. Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, &c. 
{G> Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address, (post paid,) J. 8 DWIGHT 
21 School Street, Boston. 


= _ aes sn 


RATES FOR ADVERTISIN G. 


For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, . 
each — inser. 25 
Fora square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . . - « 100 
each additional insertion, -- & 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quataty in advance. 


~~ eee 6 


No. 21 Sebo! St. —— 



































